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it lay idle. The cases of Buckingham and Strafford in
Charles I's reign, of Clarendon and Dauby in that of his son,
are perhaps the most notable examples of its application to
constitutional purposes. The instances that occur in the
reign of James I are not of so high political importance,
but they are of great moment as precedents which re-
established the system after a long period of desuetude, and
replaced in the hands of Parliament a weapon of tremendous
power.

The first persons against whom this weapon was used
during the period under review were a comparatively low
class of offenders, the holders of patents and monopolies.
The impeachment of Micholl, Mompesson and others by the
Parliament of 1621 was successful, but it was only indirectly
of political importance. The patentees and monopolists
were charged, not with political crimes, but with fraud and
injustice. Nevertheless as monopolies hud long been
a political grievance, and the abuses connected with them had
been tolerated, if not encouraged, by the court, the punish-
ment of these persons might bo regarded as a victory over
the government. Still more damaging was the fall of Bacon
(p. 334), for Bacon was a great official, the head of the law,
and a trusted minister of the crown. Corruption in high
places was struck at in his person, and though his crime
was not political, his condemnation discredited the political
system of the day. His case is also important from the fact
that the House of Commons, jealous of its freedom of action,
resisted the king's suggestion to change the mode of pro-
ceeding (p. 334), and maintained its rights of prosecution
intact. The impeachment of Bacon, in respect of its poli-
tical significance, falls half-way between the case of Mom-
pesson in 1621 and that of Middlesex in 1624, aw that again
forms a stepping-stone to the case of Buckingham, in which
the full constitutional importance of the method was for the
first time displayed.